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RECENT CONDITIONS IN MEXICO 

By Francis R. Taylor, Chairman of the Recent Commission 
to visit Friends' Missions in Mexico 

My visit to Mexico was neither long enough nor extensive 
enough to qualify me for an opinion upon the conditions 
throughout the entire country, but only upon the sections 
which we traversed. Even then the things we saw for 
ourselves and the information we received constitutes, 
naturally, the chief sources of the conclusions at which 
we arrived. 

My companion, Arthur L. Richie and I were sent out by the 
American Friends' Service Committee to visit the sections 
assigned to the Society of Friends for mission work as well 
as the Federal District, in anticipation of opening up work 
in Mexico similar to that about concluded in the stricken 
parts of Europe. This object was undertaken entirely in 
view of the international difficulties existing. It is of a 
broader and more temporary nature than the established 
form of missionary endeavor, particularly in the munber 
of volunteer, short-time workers that are used, when avail- 
able. The Friends' mission work is confined, under the 
agreement between the EvangeUcal Churches, to the state 
of Tamaulipas, and small portions of the states of Nuevo 
Leon and San Luis Potosi. Like all the other denomina- 
tions, the Friends do not at all adequately cover their large 
extent of territory, but the range of our inquiry took us 
pretty generally over this section, and after that, by the 
main line of the railroad, to the capital city, through the 
varying and interesting states between, thence returning 
via Laredo. What I shall say, therefore, refers to that 
section only, except in those instances when such obser- 
vations may be presumed to be typical of the nation as a 
whole. 
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We found agriculture in all stages of development — from 
the primitive ox-drawn, wooden plow, shod with iron, to 
the highly organized sugar or citrus plantation. Back of 
each was the pitiable lack of banking facilities. If there 
is any one boon that the farming population of Mexico 
needs, it is the bank, more for deposit and savings even 
than for credit, desirable and essential through the latter is. 

We had entered Mexico with the preconception that the 
panacea for Mexico's ills lay in a division of the great landed 
estates. We left with the opinion that such a subdivision 
was greatly to be desired but that the peon would profit 
little by it at once. So great is the gulf between the classes 
and so remote the possibility of advance from the peon 
class, that two generations of education in thrift and ele- 
mentary economy will be necessary before the full benefit 
of the division can be expected to affect the peon class in 
any but an incidental way. Even from that standpoint, 
however, the effort is worth while, just as the similar process is 
valuable to the Indian wards of the United States. Smaller 
land holdings, once achieved, will prove in any country 
an incentive to the sense of proprietorship that dwells at 
the root of thrift and national wealth. Moreover, the 
economic fitness, sufficient to justify peon land holding, will 
be developed, hand in hand with the increasing possibility 
of obtaining the land. 

Two agricultural enterprises, now past the experimental 
stages, are noteworthy examples of the possibilities of the 
country. The Friends' Mission at Victoria, TamauUpas, 
operates a dairy farm, having in view developing it into an 
agricultural school later. It would be practically impos- 
sible to train Mexican boys in this school as, their training 
complete, there would be no prospect for independent work. 
Small though his equipment would be, the cost of it would 
be entirely beyond the attainment of a peon youth, even 
if the land were obtainable. The trinity of insvirmountable 
obstacles, facing such a youth — ^no land, no savings and 
no thrift, surely present a problem of vast magnitude and 
of no easy solution. In the meantime, this farm is serving 
its very useful purpose as an object lesson. In spite of 
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cattle raids, Mr. GuUey, a young Idaho Quaker, has gathered 
together a small herd of grade cows from which he supplies 
milk to the town. So superior is its quality that he cannot 
fill the demand for the "mission milk," and the old distinc- 
tion between "leche con agua" and "agua con leche," 
which used to obtain in some sections of the country, has 
disappeared, and that too, upon a profitable basis. It 
would be hard to overstate the possibiUties for good, inherent 
in such a farm, whether as an object lesson alone or later 
as a training school for the youth of a great state. 

The second agricultural enterprise, typical of Mexico at 
her present best, was the vast sugar plantation of Foon 
Chuck, near Xicotencatl, Tamaulipas. It was an inspira- 
tion to see the manifest hum of industry evident in the 
cane fields and sugar mill of this enlightened and enlighten- 
ing Chinese gentleman. To irrigation and a high sense of 
responsibility for his laborers, seems to be due, in an unusual 
degree, the air of solid accomplishment and satisfied con- 
tentment that marks his hacienda and particularly the 
village of "El Canton." 

Foon Chuck is one of the most distinguished of Mexico's 
28,000 Chinese. Beginning life in humble circumstances, 
he is an outstanding example of the possibilities in Mexico, 
open to thrift and industry. Like many of his countrymen 
he married a Mexican wife, and has acquired in the rearing 
of his large family, a veritable passion for the education of 
the Mexicans. In "El Canton" he has a school for the 
children of his 700 peons and, though not a professing 
Christian, is willing and anxious to have a Christian organi- 
zation open up work on his hacienda. 

To have experienced the hospitality of this remarkable 
little man and to learn from him the results (or rather the 
lack of them) of his efforts on behalf of his peons, was an 
instructive lesson in Mexican traits and foibles. Dressed 
in a soft shirt, a brown, broad-brimmed felt hat and knee 
boots drawn over tight khaki trousers, he was a "typical" 
enough planter to have starred for a movie film. Add to 
these the pleasant aroma of sugar about his person and 
you can picture the master of the mill, the home, and the 
hacienda. 
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Two of his experiments, long ante-dating the numerous 
"crises" between the United States and Mexico, are full of 
significance for the ultimate solution of their fundamental 
difficulties. 

From his 8500 acres, Foon Chuck offered any of his 
peons an acre apiece, for their own cultivation, in beans and 
corn, as a side issue to their regular work on the hacienda. 
He also supplied seed and provided plowing and utensils 
for cultivation. All went well till the crop was harvested 
and then never a stroke of work did those peons do until 
the supply was exhausted. 

Another experiment in this "welfare work" centered in 
a community store, at which Foon Chuck supplied goods 
to his peons at about two-thirds cost. Once again his 
altruistic efforts were baffled by the shiftlessness of his 
peons. The number of his employees greatly increased, 
the efficiency of the force greatly decreased and the business 
of the store prospered apace. In a short time he found he 
had twice as many men as before, each doing about half 
time work and all battening on the low prices at the com- 
munity store. 

It was at this time that Chuck decided upon education 
as the real and only solution of Mexico's ills, and, since most 
of his children are now Christians, he inclines of late to 
add Christianity as a determining factor in the issue. 

I inclme also to mention a third agricultural enterprise, 
as typical of the best of another kind of Mexican country 
life. Chuck's hacienda was started only thirty years ago, 
but another large hacienda, on the outskirts of Mexico 
City, dates far back into the last century with its low, 
rambling mansion house, fully equipped with all modern 
conveniences. It would be hard to overstate the delights 
of this cultured home, with a well watered patio, redolent 
with the fragrance of roses and honey suckle; its large 
grove of enormous eucalyptus trees, its gardens and shady 
walks and bowers. Moreover it is one of the most important 
of the city's milk supplies, with its 750 high grade Holstein 
cows and its score of bulls, many of both entitled to registry, 
if such a thing were known in Mexico. 
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Here also were the numerous peons, the very back bone 
of the whole enterprise, and yet few of them appeared in 
any way entitled to registration for any quaUty other than 
a sort of unquestioning and aimless fidelity to the manual 
tasks set for them and carried out by means of them, through 
the superior intelUgence of an efficient Scotch-American 
manager. In our delightful visit to this ancient garden 
spot of Mexican culture, I felt unconsciously brought back 
into the heydey of a Virginia plantation, of the days, "before 
the war." Evidences of a luxury based upon an abundance 
of very cheap, and consequently inefficient labor, abounded. 
Tales of the childish dependence and shiftlessness, the 
guUibiUty, the simplicity, and withal, the loveableness of 
the peons and their families, were of direct kin to those 
known to us in the stories of Thomas Nelson Page, of the 
plantation negro. 

One of these stories is worth recording. Our visit coin- 
cided with the day of Bonillas' triumphal entry into Mexico 
City, returning from Washington as the administration 
candidate for the presidency. Our hosts told us that 
seventy of their peons had asked and received leave of 
absence, the day before, to march in the parade, at one 
peso a head. Their sense of importance, in this national 
event, had been vastly increased by an appreciation in 
their value. The year before, they had only been "tostones" 
— at a toston, or half a peso a head; but this year, in Bonil- 
las' ill-starred behalf, they had become "pesones." Imag- 
ine their delight and the consequent inconvenience on the 
hacienda, when the candidate's arrival was delayed a day 
and the loyal "pesones" were corralled like cattle, in the 
city, for deUvery, en masse, the next day as a part of the 
vociferous, enthusiastic crowd, acclaiming the hero, who 
with his chief, was soon to be driven into exile by the next 
turn of the political wheel. 

In all of these agricultural enterprises — the Quaker mis- 
sion farm, the Chinaman's sugar plantation and the huge 
dairy farm of the Federal District, the management was 
solely in the hands of foreigners and the native Mexican 
was present only as a laborer of the lowest and least efficient 
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kind. There are great Mexican haciendas under native 
control, like those of the Osuna brothers, near Foon Chuck's, 
but it is safe to state that even on these the peons entirely 
lack that stimulus of possession, for which they are not 
and, without years of preparation, will not be ready. A 
few years ago they were little better than the yokels and 
knaves of old England, practically a part of and, upon 
transfer, passing with the land. Today the Mexican peon 
has in a real sense a far greater degree of freedom than he 
had before the recent series of revolutions. He has acquired 
the desire of and the ability to travel. If the campaigns 
of the past decade have done nothing else, they have stimu- 
lated and to a degree gratified this migrating instinct. 
The haciendados already complain of the greater independ- 
ence of the laboring classes, not so much in the exorbitance 
•of their wage demands as in the ease with which they can 
travel, family and all, on the top or floor of a box car, to 
another section in search of employment. Almost inevit- 
ably this migration is toward the North, and by thousands 
they have crossed the Rio Grande into the United States 
for work on the railroads and truck farms of Texas and the 
middle West. 

Migratory or roving possibilities, coupled with the insta- 
biUty due to lack of land possession, are a large part of the 
unrest in Mexico today. The joy of ownership and the 
inspiration of possession, incident to the modest home or 
small farm must exist, at least as possibilities, in any nation 
that is to preserve its identity in the world of today. While 
therefore the agricultural situation in Mexico is far from 
the ideal, it does offer possibilities of development in the 
future. The millions of acres of arable land in Mexico 
that await only the magic presence of irrigation to break 
forth with some of the world's choicest products, are a 
vast promise of untold opportunity to the peon. Give him 
education in thrift, train him in agriculture and grant him 
fair means of obtaining his parcel of land with equitable 
access to the all important water supply and, in the course 
of years, the Mexican problem, like all others, will gradually 
rectify itself. 
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Of the industries of Mexico the casual visitor sees but 
Uttle. The great breweries of the country have reaped 
rich prospects from prohibition in the United States, We 
heard of new plants being established by moving the entire 
plant from the states to one or another of the thriving 
northern cities of Mexico. Certainly the border towns did 
a thriving business in dispensing refreshment to the parched 
Americans who thronged them, particularly on Sundays. 
Allied to these are the pulque distilleries, as much of a 
social and political curse as were the whiskey distilleries 
in our older republic. The fermentation of the juice of the 
magaya, or century plant, into this pulque is on paper as 
strictly regulated as its sale. It is, however, as freely made 
for private consumption as for commercial use and any 
attempt to discourage it strikes at an important activity 
of innumerable people who collect the juice for market. 

A still more important industry, though by no means on 
a factory basis, is the working of the hennequin fiber into 
ropes, bags, brushes and mats. The hennequin is also the 
source of practically all the binder twine in the United 
States, and its cultivation is one of the most important 
occupations in Mexico. The skill and deftness which many 
of the natives acquire in working upon the hennequin fiber 
is marvelous to those whose idea of industry is based upon 
the correlated factory systems of a highly specialized com- 
munity. The lack of machinery and the dependence upon 
simple hand looms and still simpler twisting devices places 
Mexico, in almost all parts, in the class of undeveloped 
nations, from the standpoint of specialized industry. The 
sole exceptions to this statement are the considerable wool 
weaving industry and the great mining and smelting oper- 
ations — the former being largely of native enterprise. 

The railroads of the country gave every appearance of 
improvement over what must have been the condition a 
short time ago. In the railroad yards of Monterrey was 
enough scrap and material to have assembled many badly 
needed locomotives. On the side lines the service was 
farcical, so far as any attempt at schedules was concerned. 
Engine 236 on the line from Matemoros to Monterrey was 
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a bye-word, we found, to those who frequented the road 
and the sophisticated would wait over a day rather than 
risk the imminent delay incident to its use. We experienced 
its vagaries and missed a night's sleep, due to some stoppage 
in the smoke flue which was remedied time after time, by 
the engineer ramming the poker down the smoke stack 
while the fireman worked at the difficulty in the roasting 
heat of the open boiler head. 

Following the suit of the United States, the national 
government had taken over the railways and formed a 
national system. Rates of fare, though high, compared 
favorably per mile with those in the states, and in time 
consumed seemed much cheaper, an all day trip costing 
very little. Upon any train one can purchase a time table 
covering all the roads in the country, though one could 
never be certain of the schedule except when too late to 
meet it. On the hne from Tampico to Monterrey we 
experienced a bad head-on collision, at 4 a.m., our train 
being long overdue and having gone ahead against its 
signal. The telescoping of two express cars and the envelop- 
ing of the two engines absorbed the shock so completely 
that all the passengers escaped injury and the engineers 
alone were hurt. As an aftermath to the nationalistic 
feeling resulting from the revolutions, the entire personnel 
of the railroads has been changed to Mexicans alone. The 
British, who used to predominate in the management of 
the roads have entirely disappeared from apparent operation, 
whether to the detriment of the service or otherwise, the 
casual observer cannot say. It was interesting to note, 
however, that the only trade union in evidence in Mexica 
City was the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers whose 
elaborate float was one of the conspicuous objects in the 
Bonillas parade. 

For the main line of railroad from Laredo to Mexico 
City, a two days' journey, very few apologies are needed. 
Barring the slowness of the schedule, the service was as 
complete as on any first class road in the United States. 
The Pullman porters, both Mexican and negro, were coiu-te- 
ous and efficient. There were no dining cars but meals 
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were served from buffet broilers in entirely satisfactory 
fashion. 

All the traffic, however, was not in the first class com- 
partments. Second class and in most cases, third class 
accommodations, were in more demand and here was most 
evident the travelling tendency, already mentioned. Box 
cars, fitted with rude seats, lengthwise, served for the vast 
majority of the travelling populace. The condition of these 
rough coaches after a day's occupation by crowded groups 
of both sexes and all ages, is more esthetically suggested 
than described. Food for these itinerants was most 
abundantly suppHed at almost every station by swarms of 
slovenly women or decrepit old men whose Mexican deli- 
cacies were eagerly bought after hurried haggling over 
prices. These steaming concoctions seemed most unsavory 
to the gentler palates of the uninitiated and we went for 
long stretches with no other food than citrus fruits, hard 
boiled eggs or similar articles, obtainable in their original 
packages, beyond the need of adaptation by human 
endeavor. 

Another inevitable accompaniment of these train loads, 
and practically the only apparent evidence of disturbed 
conditions, was the car load of soldiers. Sometimes in 
wooden box cars, again in specially constructed steel cars 
with elaborate loop holes for rifle fire, and always poorly 
accoutred and shabbily clothed, these details of a score or 
so of soldiers, gave evidence of the hand of the government 
in the protection of the traffic and the travelling pubhc. 
Nor were they entirely for effect. In Sonora, where Villa 
held outlaw sway, a train was captured, the crew and guard 
killed and the passengers robbed, while we were in the 
country. Near Osorio, in Tamaulipas, just a day before 
we happened there, a small band of raiders had been beaten 
off by the guard without loss of life and the train had pro- 
ceeded. Without knowledge of the affair, we went the next 
day, thirty miles back into the country from the railroad, 
in a dilapidated Ford car, with a half breed chauffeur and 
four other Mexicans, to visit Foon Chuck, as already related. 
Though our journey was necessarily at night and with no 
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other light than matches, on a tortuous road, full of bumps 
and ditches, we felt slight apprehension. Surely no metro- 
politan chauffeur could have handled a car more deftly 
than did that Mexican, and just as surely, no better chance 
ever offered to rob two unwary Americans. If the states 
produced any taxi-drivers as courteous as our half-breed, 
it would be a pleasing discovery to find them 

In currency, credits and banks, our sister republic finds 
her real weakness, which underlies and is at one and the 
same time the cause and effect of much of her business 
inefficiency. Near the border. United States currency is 
gladly circulated and is in fact more in evidence than the 
native. United States gold coins pass current throughout 
the country, as readily as the Mexican "azteca" a twenty 
peso piece, and the most beautiful coin I have ever seen. 
In central Mexico, the smaller United States coins are not 
accepted, and under the Carranza regime, the government 
issued "vales," paper money, of fifty centavos and one 
peso in value, and reputed to be upon an entire gold basis. 
Certain it is that they were very well received in the Federal 
District and, in sooth, change making without them was 
well nigh impossible. Frequently it was necessary to take 
postage stamps and street car tickets as change, due to the 
great scarcity of the small silver and copper coins. 

In none but the largest towns were there any banks. 
Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas and a city of 18,000 
inhabitants had no banking facilities at all. In Monterrey 
there were several excellent banks, of modern and attractive 
appearance, equipped for English speaking business, and 
in general, most efficient in handling foreign credits. They 
appeared even more efficient than the greater banks in 
Mexico City. The latter were practically all branches of 
German or Canadian Banks, but business was not so press- 
ing but that it could all be transacted in the three hours 
daily during which alone the institutions are open. Loans 
from these banks were restricted to the very smallest sums 
possible, checks were practically not used at all and the 
dealings of the large commercial houses were transacted 
almost entirely in actual exchange of gold. 
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Turning to the educational opportunities of the country, 
one is at a loss to describe the pitiable inadequacy of it aU. 
To those of us whose heritage includes, indeed prescribes, 
educational possibilities beyond the ken of the Mexican 
youth, it is difficult to find a sufficiently accurate parallel 
to convey a correct impression. A school system there is, 
but it rarely leads beyond the sixth grade. The schools are 
usually held in the houses of typical Mexican architecture, 
built directly on the street, of thick walls to withstand the 
heat at mid-day, with few windows and little ventilation. 
The lack of school equipment is the most noticeable short- 
coming. Most of the government schools have the anti- 
quated desks, discarded in the states since the '80's. Paper 
and pencils are at a premium and in many of the schools 
slates were in evidence, with pencils carved from the lime- 
stone rocks near the village. In the city of Victoria, a 
large city school existed, better than anything we saw even 
in Mexico City. The Victoria school was of recent con- 
struction, with a large cinder paved patio which served as 
an athletic ground. The two great schools or preparatories 
of Mexico City were distinctly creditable to the country, 
leading to a point about one year under graduation from 
our high schools. The University of Mexico covers about 
to the end of our second collegiate year and has suffered 
much from the revolution. Even at its best, it would not 
be considered of collegiate grade in the Eastern United 
States. 

It is, however, in the primary and grade schools that one 
may judge most accurately of the hfe of the nation. Great 
areas of the country are entirely unschooled. No such 
institution as "the little red school house" exists and the 
inefficiency and inadequacy of the government schools are 
the more reflected by comparison with the mission schools, 
which in turn impress the visitor with a sinking feeling 
when one compares them with the schools in the United 
States. Suffice it to say that for the vast majority of 
Mexican children, school possibiHties simply do not exist, 
and where they do exist, they are of so simple and ele- 
mentary a character as to require years of consistent. 
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uninterrupted effort to bring them into anything like a 
real school system. 

Local taxes and local government are in Mexico as in the 
states inextricably bound up with the school system. We 
were informed that subsidies from the federal government 
had been cut off from the local schools, they being thrown 
entirely upon the resources of the states, and that graft 
was so rampant in the state government that many of the 
government schools were being closed. The one bright 
feature of Mexican education is the presence and idealism 
of a large body of educators, mostly men, but including a 
few women, trained in the colleges of the United States, and 
earnestly endeavoring to keep themselves free from partisan 
politics. In the hands of these and the foreign missionaries 
rests the future of Mexican education, and that future is 
brighter than the present material situation would indicate. 

I have outlined these features of Mexican life, fragmentary 
though our observation of them necessarily was, simply to 
indicate how pitiful is the situation of Mexico today. It 
is a situation which the United States, by reason of the 
admitted special interests of many of her business men, 
particularly of her oil companies, neither can nor ought to 
work out alone. It is one of an essentially international 
character in which the stable republics of South America 
must, of necessity, be called upon to aid us. A policy of 
military intervention, with all the suffering it would entail 
upon both sides of the Rio Grande, would be absolute folly. 
A poUcy of international penetration for the right definition 
and enforcement of the international obligations which the 
Mexican government has in all too many instances openly 
flouted, i& the only one that can possibly lead to a definite 
solution of the problem. Together with this, must be 
assumed an attitude of ignoring in Mexico, as we do in 
other countries, cases of individual outrages and murder 
with which the Mexican government itself not only has 
nothing to do, but which are directly in contravention of 
its policy and efforts. American citizens should remember 
that the American public never heard of Mexican outrages 
until comparatively recent times, although they existed in 
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the past in greater number than they have recently. It has 
been the increasing importance of American investments in 
Mexico in the past two decades that have brought her laxity 
in law enforcement pointedly before the American public. 
Even now one can truthfully state that the situation is no 
worse than it was on our own frontier in California and 
Alaska, in the days of the gold rushes, and also that the 
murders and outrages in Mexico since 1910 have not equaled 
in number the accidental deaths in the coal mines of the 
eastern United States, where unimportant and unknown 
miners died unheard of and unheeded by the same American 
public that responds so sensitively to Mexican outrages. 

The Mexican problem is one that will not be solved in 
a decade nor in a generation. Its solution lies in a process 
far more fundamental and far more tedious than anything 
that has yet come to the surface in the recommendations 
and findings of the Fall Committee. It is one that must 
emanate from the hearts and brains of the peoples of two 
Americas, rather than through the might and force of our 
nation or of any other. It involves fundamental reform 
and elementary education in Mexico. It involves a vast 
unselfish and somewhat costly educational process either 
by the United States government or by the Christian 
churches in the United States. I have no doubt whatever 
that Mexico could be subjugated by force of arms, but I 
rather entertain the vision of a vast host of the youth of 
America called to a higher standard than that of our war 
eagles, a standard of a peaceful mission to our neighbor 
in the south, a mission similar to that which, during my own 
college days, the youth were called upon to assmne in the 
education of the Filipinos. We found difficulty in sub- 
jugating the natives of those Islands and after conquering 
them were forced to justify this by educating them. If 
there is one thing of which my observation in Mexico 
convinced me, it is that the education and development of 
Mexico is possible without a preliminary armed conquest 
and that the idealism of the young manhood and woman- 
hood of America simply awaits the proper call from our 
government or our churches to fulfill the possibilities of 
which it is inherent. 



